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MATTH. VII 13. 


WIDE IS THE GATE, AND BROAD IS THE WAY THAT 
LEADETH TO DESTRUCTION, AND MANY THERE BE 


WHICH GO IN THEREAT. 


T is much to be lamented that the Goodneſs of Men's 

Lives does not keep Pace with the Knowledge of their Duty. 
Although they every Day find repeated Arguments in Favour 
of Virtue and Religion, yet we ſee them ſtill blindly ſubmitting 
to the Fury of their Paſſions, or wilfully purſuing what they 
know to be wrong. Too many have violated the Laws they 
approved, and inſulted the Majeſty they - revered : Too 
many have ungratefully deſpiſed the Forgiveneſs they ſtood in 
Need of, and hazarded the Happineſs they wiſhed for. 


THIS Obſervation holds particularly in thoſe Periods of So- 
eiety, when the Manners of the People are highly cultivated 
and refined. In the rude Beginnings of every State. Men 
muſt neceſſarily be very limited in their Notions: The Sug- 
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ne of the Heart are alone purſued as they feel themſelves 
warmed with Gratitude, or inflamed by Deſire. But by con- 
verſing with each other, their Faculties are expanded and im- 
proved; they acquire more juſt, and more rational Notions for 
their Conduct in general; they conſider with more Preciſion 
the Extent, and Excellence of the moral Duties, and perceive 
more clearly the natural Rewards of Virtue. Vet, were we to 
purſue a Compariſon, the moral Conduct of the moſt poliſhed 
State would not, I. fear, furpafs that of the rude and ignorant. 
The Impurity and Diſingenuity of the One, might aptly be 
oppoſed to the unfeeling, and ſanguinary Exceſſes of the Other: 
The ſtudied Regard to Ceremony in the Former, is excelled by 
the Latter's invariable and firm Attachment to Integrity. It 
is amongſt the civilized Nations where plain Honeſty is often 
quibbled away, and we are ſhocked at the many Violations of 
good Faith, and the flagrant Inſtances of Ingratitude. But 
few People, however groſs and ignorant, have been found ca- 
pable at firſt of returning a Kindneſs with Inſult, or betraying 
the Perſon who has given them Protection. 


SHALL we then ſay, that a Cultivation of Manners, an 
Improvement in Knowledge, true Notions of Religion, or 
proper Laws of human Injunction, ſerve but little, either to 
_ regulate the Principles, to rectify the Heart, or to quiet the 
Paſſions of Men? This can by no means be the Truth. Our 
cooleft, and moſt diſpaſſionate Reaſon bids us declare, that, 
without a proper Cultivation, the nobleſt Faculties of our 


Nature would, hke the unwrought Ore, be loſt while con- 
cealed: 


C8] 

cealed: that, without an Improvement in Knowledge, So- 
ciety would be altogether imperfect: that, without religious 
Principles our Wiſdom and Abilities would degenerate into 
Subtilty and Craft: and that, if human Laws did not lend 
their Aid, the violent Paſſions would break through every 
other Reſtraint, and deſtroy that Peace and Confidence which 
is the End and Ornament of ſocial Life. The Univerſe itſelf 
is complicated and beautiful, and the Deſtruction of the 
minuteſt Claſs of Inſects might diſturb the whole. So the 
removal of any of the Supports of Society might either deſtroy 
its Deſign, or debaſe its Nature. And, to purſue the Allufion, 
as the moſt neceſſary Parts of the natural World carry with 
them the Seeds of Corruption, ſo we muſt be obliged to con- 
feſs that every Improvement in Society, every new Object, 
carries with it ſome Chance of new Temptations, and as St.Paul 
juitly obſerves, F the Law had not ſaid, Thou ſhalt not covet, I 
had not known Sin.* Yet ſurely this Imperfection in Society; 
this Increaſe of Evils in Life, while we are endeavouring to in- 
creaſe its Bleſſings, ought not to render us negligent of its 
Laws, or careleſs about its Improvement. But on the con- 
trary, Men ſhould recolle&, that if, with all the utmoſt Aſ- 

ſiſtance of Cultivation of Manners, Knowledge, Religion and 
Laws, the Paſſions are ſo liable to exceſs, how dreadful would 
the Evils be, were we let looſe upon each other with the addi- 
tional Powers of Art and Cunning. Wide is the Gate, and broad 
indeed 7s the Way that leadeth to Deſtructi on, and many there be 


which go in thereat. F 
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Ovux Bleſſed Saviour's Obſervation is general and extenſive, 
It concerns not leſs our temporal than our eternal Welfare. 


It comprehends the numberleſs Temptations in Life which be- 


ſet us on all ſides: Not thoſe only, which ariſe from our irre- 
gular Paſſions and Deſires; but ſuch as proceed from our 
Prejudices; from our different Stations in Life; from the Im- 
perfections of Laws; from the Cultivation and Improvements in 
Society. To the conſideration of this laſt particular I witl con- 
fine myſelf at preſent (and the Manners of the Times ſtrongly 
lead me to it) and will endeavour to urge the Expediency of 
Laws, and a due Obſervance of them, from the various Crimes 
and Immoralities, which neceſſarily ariſe from a Change in the 
Manners, Principles, and Cuſtoms of the World. 


IT has been triflingly enough objected againſt Religion, by 
Infidels, and by fanciful Theoriſts in Legiſlation, that the con- 
vincing the Underſtanding only, would prevent Men from vici- 
ous Courſes. But a little Attention will tell us, that ſuch an At- 
tempt is both impracticable in itſelf, and inſufficient for the Pur- 
poſe. Reaſon operates ſlowly and unequally. Vanity will oppoſe 
the plaineſt Truths. Revenge will counteract the beſt Deſigns, 
and the Fury of Deſire, like a Tempeſt, level all Diſtinctions of 
Duty, Juſtice, or Reaſon. To confirm this, any Day's Experi- 
ence, any Page of Hiſtory need only be attended to. Men of the 
beſt Heads have been guilty of the worſt Actions in Oppoſi- 
tion to the cleareſt Dictates of their own Minds. But could 
Reaſon at one Period of Life regulate Men's Conduct, yet what 

ſhall 
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| ſhall we ſay to thoſe various Incitements to Vice, which inci- 
dentally ariſe from new Connections in the World, from new 
Objects, and from new powers of Gratification? We had found 
a Remedy for the Diſeaſes already known, but ſurely the Frame 
may be difordered by new and different Cauſes. The Vices 
which in one Age can ſcarcely be reſtrained, in another are 
almoſt forgotten. The Temptations which in one Country 
are found difficult to be reſiſted, in another carry with them 
but little Inducement. Yet Reaſon would condemn alike every 


Exceſs; and were we to be governed by that cool, diſpaſſionate 
Monitor, the looſe Deſires of an Eaſtern-Court; the dark De- 


ſigns of an Italian-Aſſaſſin; the general diſpoſition to Drunken- 


neſs amongſt the Inhabitants of the Northern Climates, would 


be equally corrigible in every Place. Although the Tempta- 
tions might be ſtronger in the different Countries, yet the 
Reaſon for reſiſting them would of courſe increafe, and Men 
would not be found precipitately urged on by different Paſſions, 
could we ſuppoſe them alike capable of weighing the Conſe- 
quences of their Actions. That this 1s not a fanciful Refine- 
ment, we need only obſerve the Judgment with which wiſe 
Law-givers have reſtrained more ſeverely ſome Exceſſes, and 
ſcarcely noticed others; while in different Climates the oppo- 


ſite is neceſſary. 


Bur ſtill farther: To a Perſon the leaſt acquainted with 
Hiſtory, nothing appears more ſtriking than the difference of 
the Manners of the ſame People in different Ages. - It is little 
more than two Centuries, ſince the Nations of Europe emerged 

| from 
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from Gothic Ignorance, and Monkiſh Superſtition. The 
confined Circle in which Men acted before this memorable 
Event took Place, circumſcribed both their Faculties and De- 
fires. The wonderful Invention of Printing, Improvement 
in Navigation, and the Diſcovery of new Countries, as they 
afforded new Objects, created new Defires. But while the 
Wealth of each Nation increaſed as its Commerce extended, 
this very Increaſe of Wealth has introduced the Luxuries of 
every Climate. From the Excellence of our Conſtitution, and 
the Advantages of our Situation, the Commerce of this King- 
dom 1s ſuperior to every other. Our Progreſs in Arts, Ele- 
gance, and Refinement, has ſurpaſſed every one's Expectation. 
Yet, has this Elegance brought with it a Love of Indolence; 
this Refinement ridiculous Deſires ; and each Improvement 
(how valuable ſoever in itſelf ) a Probability of new Exceſſes. 
To inſtance but in one; that Eaſe and Convenience which we 
in this Country have lately experienced, in an eaſy Communi- 
cation with diſtant Places, may open ſuch a Source for Luxury, 
Extravagance, and Diſſipation, as, if not guarded againſt, may 
be productive of real Crimes. A Power of gratifying our Cu- 


rioſity, or our Vanity, prompts us too often to the Enjoyment, 


and we feel, too late, that Diſtreſs and Ruin are the certain 
Attendants of our immoderate Gratification. It requires, 
therefore, at all Times, a particular Regard to the Manners of 
a People, leſt from any ſuppoſed national Advantage, the In- 
creaſe of Vice ſhould exceed the Improvement that is deſigned. 


To evince this ſtill farther : Let any Perſon recollect, that 
| Laws 
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Laws may be ſo framed as to be injurious to the Indivi- 
dual, while the Benefit is rather ſpecious than ſolid to the 
Community; or that, while they give a temporary Strength to 
one Member, they may weaken the whole Frame; again, that 
penal Sanctions may be ſo multiplied; as to level all Diftinc- 
tion of Crimes, and by rendering Men deſperate, may urge 
them to commit at firſt the greateſt Enormities. When the 
Manners of a People are thus hable to change, (and in a 
commercial State they will ever be ſo) the utmoſt Addreſs 1s 
neceffary to adapt the Laws to the Exigencies of the Times. 
The People may be too fond of Novelty, and by that Means 
deſtroy the End of all Laws. The State itfelf, may be too 
ſlow, in repealing what is obſolete, or injoining what is proper. 
It might be agreeable to the Spirit of the Empire of the 
Medes and Perſians, that their Laws ſhould not alter. But it 
gives us a very inferior Notion of that Government, which con- 
fined Men to the firſt Inſtitutes of rude Legiflation, and would 
not permit them to extend their Aim to any Improvement. 
In the Eft this Conduct prevails ſtill, and we find the Con- 
veniences of Life are enjoyed there but by a very few. While 
the Court abounds with a Profuſion of Luxuries, the Sub- 
ject is oppreſſed, and, at a Word robbed of his Property and 
of his Life, by thoſe ſummary and violent Laws, which ought 
only to take Place in Nations but juſt emerg:ng from Barba- 
riſm. How advantageous is the Compariſon to us, who live 
under a Government, allowed on all Hands to be the beſt 
planned for the Security of itſelf, and the Happineſs of the 


People ! 
To 
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To complain of the Reſtraint of the Laws, and to ſay that 
our Knowledge of what is proper might ſuffice, argues but 
ſlight Obſervation. For the Truth 1s, that improved Abilities, 
in the Hands of a bad Man, may be made Uſe of to frengthen 
himſelf in his Wickedneſs. He may take unfair Opportunities over 
others Ignorance : He may treacherouſly we the unwary, 
and wantonly oppreſs the weak. | 


THAT religious Confiderations muſt have great Influence 
over an enlightened People, 1s a general Truth. Yet as Scep- 
ticiſm is frequently the Conſequence of refined Speculation, 
the Learned we know have been tempted to argue away the 
Doctrines of Religion, or to attack its Evidence: And the 
Ignorant, if not reſtrained by Laws, would neglect to reverence 
its Precepts, and in the Violence of their Paſſions, reject its 
Promiſes, or deſpiſe its Threats. 


A REGARD to Honour is (till leſs ſufficient to conduct 
Men in Life. For as this can prevail only amongſt a few, 
and its Standard 1s precarious, the Aſſaſſin may plead it in 
favour of Murder : The Adulterer will make Uſe of it to de- 
fend himſelf in his Crimes: And the Robber will acquit him 
elf by it, in his lawleſs Invaſion of the Rights of others. 


Nox laſtly : can we preſume the Principles of Integrity will 
operate upon all, however ſtrongly they may prevail with 


ſome. The Reward annexed to Honeſty 1s not always diſco- 
— 


11 
vered, nor the Breach of it always ruinous; too many will 
therefore purſue oblique Paths to purchaſe Gratification: and 
it is a melancholy Truth, that by ſuch Methods too many 
ſucceed. So that if we remove the Reſtraint of human Laws, 
not only the Peace, but the very Exiſtence of Society would be 
deſtroyed; and Men with every other Aid both of Knowledge, 
Refinement in Manners, Integrity and Religion, would be 
afraid and incapable of converſing with each other. 


Ir recurs then for us to obſerve ſuch Cautions in our Con- 
duct as may duly enforce thoſe Laws which are neceſſary; and 
which the general Conſent of other Nations allows to be 
framed amongſt us in the beſt Manner, human Policy has at- 
tempted, for the Safety, the * and the Comfort of every 


Individual. 


Ap firſt. We muſt remember that as the utmoſt which 
all human Laws can attain to, 1s an outward Reſtraint upon 
Men's Actions, in order to render that firm and laſting, 
a Principle of Religion ought to be inculcated and adopted 
by every Claſs of People. Otherwiſe Diſſimulation will pre- 
vail: Crimes which in their Nature cannot be judged by Men, 
| will ſpring up: The Hypocrite will contrive; the Libertine 
will indulge himſelf in his private Vices; and the black De- 
ſigns of Revenge will be carried on with a Countenance that 
wears the Smiles of Friendſhip. — The Great therefore who 


hold Religion FP; who neglect its Duties in publick, who 
N B ae 
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indulge themſelves in a Courſe of Life inconſiſtent with its 


Precepts, how wrong do they act? They rob the Laws of a 


powerful Sanction ; they weaken the Deſigns of them, and in- 
creaſe their natural Imperfections. Well may they complain 
that the lower Claſſes of People are outrageous: They teach 
them to be ſo. Well may they find their Inferiors difficult to 
be governed: 'The Great themſelves will not ſubmit. Well 
may they complain of a Contempt of Authority: They them- 
ſelves deſpiſe the Authority of God. It is then the eſſential 
Duty of every Man of Property and of Conſequence, that He, 
by his own Example, ſhould give a Support to the Laws He has 


either aſſiſted in framing, or is called upon to execute. 


Ix is altogether proper that this Truſt ſhould be com- 
mitted to Perſons of Rank and Fortune; for although they are 
not uniformly Obedient themſelves, yet as Magiſtrates, they 
are leſs liable to Corruption and Error, than thoſe who are 
engaged in the lower Offices of Life. As they ought to ſet an 
Example of Obedience, ſo ought they in each particular 
to act with Impartiality and Compaſſion. Let Laws be 
ever ſo well planned or well underſtood, yet much of their 
good Effect depends upon their Execution. It is in this the 
Man of Property appears in the moſt advantageous Light. 
And it is much to be lamented, that this Place has lately loſt 
(out of the moſt uſeful Claſs of Magiſtrates) One whoſe diſ- 
paſſionate Execution of Juſtice, whoſe ſolid Judgment, and 
whoſe unbiaſſed Integrity rendered Him in this Reſpect (what 

; He 
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| He was in many others) as truly uſeful to the Publick as He 
was dear and valuable to his private Friends.* 


IT concerns the Middle Rank of People to preſerve a firm 
and fixed Attention to Laws which are framed to protect 


their Rights. It is the great, the ineſtimable Bleſſing of the 


Britiſh Conſtitution that the Property of any Perſon cannot 
be diſpoſed of, nor his Life adjudged, but by the determination 
of his Equals. To pervert this Right by a Spirit of Faction 
_ againſt the Government, or of Contention with each other, 
is turning our arms againſt ourſelves, and in the End muſt be 
productive of the worſt of Conſequences. 


To the Poor what can be more beneficial than that they 
ſhould be protected from Violence and Oppreſſion? To repine 


at their Inequality of Station, and to copy the Exceſles of the . 


Great, robs them of that Comfort which often the Great are 
Strangers to, and brings them to Crimes which they once 
would 


* John Southwell, Eſq; the only remaining Male-Heir of a very reſpectable 
Family : He died of a violent Fever, July 16, 1771, in the 35th Year of his 
Age, after a few Days Illneſs. A truly excellent Character! The very 
large Commerce He was engaged in with the higheſt Reputation cauſed Him to 
be very generally known; and his great Abilities and Readineſs to exert them 

for the good of others, procured Him a very extenſive Influence. The real 
Sorrow at his Death amongſt every Rank of People in the Country where he lived 
ſhewed how highly he was eſteemed. — The Author was happy in a long and 
very intimate Friendſhip with him, during which He had frequent Opportuni- 
ties of being witneſs to many of the nobleſt Inſtances of Benevolence and real 
Gooaneſs. 
MW 3 hopes that his Townſmen will impute the length of Time be- 
tween the Delivery of this Diſcourſe and its Publication to this Melancholy E- 


vent. It is with Difficulty He can now review a Subject which brings to his 


Mind every Circumſtance attending the heavy Lois He experienced. 
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would have ſhuddered at. It is, I fear, too true that the Di- 
ſtreſſes of the Poor are rather increaſed than diminiſhed hy the 
Refinements of the preſent Age. If this be really ſo, and 
they have true Cauſe of Complaint, let them not ſeek Redreſs 
by open Violation of the Laws. The Evils they feel can by 
that means only be increaſed. It is by a due Subordination 
that we live comfortably and happily : And Frugality, In- 
duſtry and Honeſty can only ſecure this Bleſſing for any Time. 
While therefore too many by openly contemning the ſacred 
Truths of the Goſpel diſgrace and weaken the Laws of their 
Country; and others diſturb them by liſtening to the dark 
Deſigns of diſappointed Ambition, let us ſubmitting ourſelves 
one to another in the fear of God,* be obedient according to the Fleſh, 
in Singleneſs of Heart: Not with Eye-Servi ce as Men- pleaſers 
only, but as the Servants of Chriſt, doing the Will of God from our 
Hearts. | 


* Epheſ. v. 21. + Epheſ. vi. 5, 6. : | 
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